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IN MEMORIAM— CHARLES A. WALKER. 

1826—1918. 
By Alexander H. Bell. 

On the 25th day of March, 1918, at Carlinville, Illinois, 
after bearing the burdens and heat of the day for over ninety- 
one years, Charles A. Walker passed from this life into that 
sleep that knows no waking. Thus ended a truly remarkable 
life ; thus closed the career of a truly remarkable man. 

Mr. Walker was born at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 
21st day of August, 1826. His father was Abraham S. Walker, 
who was a native of Kentucky. His mother was Eosina 
(Phelps) Walker, a native of North Carolina. 

Abraham S. Walker was married in Tennessee, where the 
subject of this sketch was born. Abraham S. Walker came 
from Tennessee to Illinois and settled in Madison County, 
south of Staunton, which is in Macoupin County, in the year 
1828. In 1830 Abraham S. Walker moved to Carlinville. 
Charles A. Walker at that time was a boy about 4 years of 
age. The present city of Carlinville was then not known. 
There were but two houses standing on the present site 
of Carlinville. Abraham S. Walker built the third house at 
that point. 

Charles A. Walker resided continuously at Carlinville 
from the time when his father settled there until his death. 
He acquired such education as the very poor schools of 
that day could impart. He attended the old seminary which 
was conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Orin Cooley. Later he be- 
came a student of Shurtleff College at Upper Alton, which 
he attended for two years. Being of a bold and adventurous 
disposition, Mr. Walker in 1849 shared with all of our people 
in the great excitement which followed the discovery of gold 
in California and he joined a company of men and went to 
California, traveling by ox team and spending about three 
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months in making the journey. While in California he 
engaged in mining, in packing goods into the mountains, and 
in a variety of enterprises. Mr. Walker, on his return from 
California, came by way of the Panama Canal. 

On returning to Carlinville in 1851, Mr. Walker went into 
mercantile business with his father and his brother-in-law, 
under the firm name of Walker, Phelps & Taggart. They 
also had a business place in Alton and Charles A. Walker had 
charge of that. He afterwards engaged in merchandising 
with his father-in-law, Daniel Dick, under the firm name of 
Walker & Dick, at Carlinville. He afterwards became a 
member of the firm of Walker, Phelps & Company. 

In 1852 Mr. Walker married Miss Permelia A. Dick, the 
second daughter of Daniel and Susan (Gates) Dick, who 
came from Kentucky. Mrs. Walker died at Carlinville in 
the year 1913. Two daughters were born of this marriage. 
The oldest daughter, Lolah, married Dr. William M. Woods. 
One son was born of this marriage, Charles H. Woods, who 
is now practicing law in Lincoln, Illinois. The younger 
daughter, Mae, married Charles McClure, who was then a 
lieutenant in the United States Army. Her husband, as 
Colonel McClure, died in Alaska in the year 1913, while still 
an officer in the regular army. Their son, Charles W. 
McClure, is now a lieutenant colonel in the regular army of 
the United States. 

In the year 1856, Mr. Walker studied law in the office of 
Gilbert & Einaker, a law firm composed of Judge S. S. Gilbert 
and General John I. Einaker, who were then partners under 
the firm name above given. In the same year Mr. Walker 
was elected police magistrate in the city of Carlinville and 
discharged the duties, of that office efficiently. He was 
licensed to practice law in 1858, and from that date until the 
day of his death he was active in the practice, excepting that 
the last few years of his life, on account of impaired hear- 
ing, he had in large measure retired from active work in his 
profession. 

In 1862 Mr. Walker formed a partnership with John M. 
Woodson, then of Carrollton, under the firm name of Walker 
& Woodson, which partnership continued until the year 1867. 
In the year 1900 he formed a partnership with Hon. James 
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B. Searcy, under the firm name of Walker & Searcy. Later 
Mr. Walker's grandson, Charles H. Woods, was taken into 
the firm and the firm became Walker, Searcy & Woods. 

Mr. Walker was always an active member of the Demo- 
cratic party. He was a delegate to the Charleston Conven- 
tion, which nominated Stephen A. Douglas for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Walker in 1862 was elected to the lower house 
of the General Assembly of Illinois. He served as master in 
chancery for Macoupin County for a term of sixteen years. 
He has served as mayor of the city of Carlinville and as a 
member of the board of education of the city. In 1880 he 
was elected to the State Senate, where he served with dis- 
tinction. 

Thus, briefly stated, are given the more salient features 
in a truly remarkable life. 

Mr. Walker was a remarkable man physically. He was 
compactly built. He had that indefinable quality which we 
call " presence.' ' He was a distinguished looking man in 
any company. He had a massive head, keen, piercing eyes, 
bold and aggressive features. All his life he took great 
interest in out of door sports. At times in his life he was 
much interested in horses and had some valuable horses. He 
was always an ardent hunter. While he would fish and seemed 
to enjoy it, yet his chief delight was in hunting. In the early 
days of this county he would hunt for prairie chickens and 
kill them by the hundreds. He knew all about the deer hunt- 
ing in early times in Illinois. The writer remembers dis- 
tinctly that on one occasion he was talking to Mr. Peter 
Camp, an old settler of the county, still living at Staunton, 
and Peter Camp was telling him about a remarkable experi- 
ence of Mr. Walker in killing a large number of deer without 
a gun. The writer asked him about it, and Mr. Walker then 
said that he had been to Taylorville and was returning 
across the prairies in a sleigh or sled with a companion, 
when they noticed a large number of deer on top of a wooded 
rise in the prairie, and because they did not run Mr. Walker 
got out of the sleigh and approached them on foot to discover 
why they did not run. He then discovered that because 
there was a sleet on top of the snow the deer could not run 
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without falling, but that the sleet was not so bad on the rise 
where they were, and thus they remained there. Mr. Walker 
said he went back to the sleigh and he and his companion 
took some iron bars that they had with them, and as the deer 
would try to escape over the ice and would fall, they killed 
sixty odd deer with those iron bars ; and that he then came 
on to Carlinville, engaged wagons, went out, and had the 
deer hauled to Carlinville, and got them to the market in 
St. Louis, and that it was the money that he got from those 
deer which in large part enabled him to make his journey to 
California in '49. 

Nearly every year while Mr. Walker lived he would go 
away from home on an annual hunting expedition. Some- 
times he went to Arkansas, where he would camp out for 
several weeks. Many times he would go to the Illinois River 
or to Reel Foot Lake and camp for weeks. At other times 
he went to the Rocky Mountains, where he hunted larger 
game. He was an expert in everything pertaining to small 
firearms, ammunition and everything connected with hunting. 

Mr. Walker was the president for many years of the 
Macoupin County Bar Association. For more than twenty 
years he was the president of the Old Settlers' Association 
of Macoupin County, and retired only three or four years 
before his death because of his feeling that his impaired 
hearing required that some other person should be chosen for 
that place. 

He was instrumental in organizing the Macoupin County 
Historical Society in 1906 and was its president. He be- 
came a member of Mount Nebo Lodge No. 76, A. F. & A. M., 
of Carlinville, in the year 1852; so that for sixty-six years 
prior to his death, without interruption, he was a member in 
good standing of that lodge. He was a member and vice 
president of the Illinois State Historical Society by virtue of 
his office of president of the Macoupin County Historical 
Society. 

Mr. Walker assisted in preparing the history of Macou- 
pin County which was published in 1911. He was the super- 
vising editor of it and contributed many reminiscences to 
that valuable volume. He had traveled extensively through 
the United States and Canada. He was a great reader. He 
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had a good library at his home and a good law library at his 
office. He was always peculiarly attentive to his wife and 
daughters, and no man greeted his friends in his home with 
greater cordiality than Mr. Walker. He was hospitable and 
kind to every guest and made his guest feel that he was at 
home in his friend's house. He was a keen student of nature 
and a lover of flowers. Mr. Walker was active until three or 
four days before his death. He had gone to his farm and was 
actively assisting in some farm work. He became too warm, 
and riding home in the cool air became chilled, pneumonia 
followed, which quickly terminated fatally. 

Mr. Walker during his professional life enjoyed as large 
and lucrative a practice as any lawyer ever enjoyed in 
Macoupin County. He was peculiarly successful as a lawyer. 
I think it should be said that, tried by present day standards, 
Mr. Walker was not a scholarly lawyer. Very few, indeed, of 
the old time lawyers were such, but Mr. Walker was a keener 
judge of men than others. He understood better than other 
men the motives that control the actions of ordinary men. He 
had a keener and juster appreciation of evidence and of its 
effect upon the minds of a jury than any lawyer that the 
writer ever knew. And in his conduct of a case before a jury 
and in his discussion of the case to the jury, he was able at 
all times to get the attention of the jury, and in a surprising 
number of instances to win their verdict. He was particu- 
larly strong in the trial of criminal cases, and for more than 
forty years there was not a hotly contested criminal case 
tried in Macoupin County except that Mr. Walker was 
actively in it. Criminal trials are concerned with the motives 
of men, and in interpreting the conduct of men, in applying 
the evidence in the case to their conduct, in discussing the 
value of each circumstance in evidence, and, in short, in 
recalling to the mind of the jury the acts and intention of the 
party in question, Mr. Walker had peculiar power and was 
always efficient. His services, therefore, in this class of cases 
were always in demand. 

Mr. Walker was a bold, aggressive man. He was what 
is known as a fighting lawyer. That is to say he was earnest, 
insistent, persistent, aggressive and tireless in the cause 
which he espoused. A man of this character makes enemies 
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as well as friends, and thus it was that during Mr. Walker's 
active life he had scores of warm friends, and as a result of 
his activity made some enemies ; but as he became older and 
retired more and more from the active struggles of the pro- 
fession, he seemed to ripen and mellow to a degree that I 
think it may be said that at the time of his death, and for 
years before it, he had no enemies and enjoyed the respect of 
all who knew him and the affection of many. 

Mr. Walker, like all bold, aggressive men, was capable 
of great acts of generosity. He was always a leader in every 
public movement for the betterment of the community in 
which he lived. He was generous in supporting every public 
enterprise that deserved support, and the writer can truly 
say that he has never known a lawyer who would do as much 
to help a young lawyer as Mr. Walker. The writer began 
studying law with Mr. Walker in June, 1875, immediately 
after he graduated from Blackburn University in Carlinville. 
Excepting a few months, during which he was teaching, the 
writer was in Mr. Walker's office until June, 1877, when he 
was licensed to practice law, and he remained in Mr. Walker's 
office during that summer until about October 1, 1877. Mr. 
Walker knew that the writer was a young man without 
means, and never during all that time did the writer have 
occasion to leave town but that Mr. Walker would inquire 
if he had money. The writer was under so many obligations 
to Mr. Walker for his undeserved kindnesses that he has 
always been partial to him, and it is with pride that he can 
say that Mr. Walker to the day of his death always treated 
him with the greatest kindness and consideration and trusted 
him to the utmost. 

It is almost inconceivable that one life could have wit- 
nessed the remarkable development which passed under Mr. 
Walker's vision. When he came to the place where Carlin- 
ville now stands as a boy 4 years of age, there were only 
two houses standing there. While he lived there he saw the 
city of Carlinville grow to its present proportions. He saw 
every town in Macoupin County grow up out of the prairies. 
He saw every public school building in Macoupin County 
erected. Every church building, every public building in the 
county was erected while he was here. He saw a great popu- 
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lation, a high state of civilization, come to these prairies. 
When he first knew them they were inhabited only by the wild 
animals and produced only rank prairie grass. When Mr. 
Walker was a boy here in Carlinville there were but three 
white families in Chicago, and from Carlinville to Chicago 
the tall prairie grass waved in the wind in unbroken undula- 
tion practically without interruption, except that here and 
there small villages interrupted the continuity of the scene. 

This man has left his imprint upon the generation which 
follows him. The records of our courts copiously disclose his 
activity for many, many years. His skill, address and 
courage as a lawyer had much to do with the final favorable 
determination of the litigation which resulted from the erec- 
tion of the great court house at Carlinville and in the ultimate 
extinction of the debt. 

He began life under the hardest circumstances, with 
practically no opportunity to acquire an education. But by 
industry, by sedulous application he acquired an education, 
which, supplemented by his later attainments in the law, made 
him a power among men and a prince among lawyers. The 
community and the State have lost much by his demise, but 
are richer and better because he lived. Every compulsory 
education law in the State of Illinois is the offshoot of the 
laws on that subject which were introduced by him while a 
member of the State Senate, and fostered and promoted by 
him until they were adopted. 

For many, many years to come — indeed, so long as men 
shall be concerned in reading the records of the past — it will 
be found in multiplied instances that life and property have 
been made more secure, society better and sweeter, because 
Charles A. Walker lived among us and gave to his f ellowmen 
a service so valuable that its results must endure forever. 



